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Star Island Greets General Conference 


Venerable Shoals organization has notable session——Dr. John 
ITaynes Holmes lectures—Tuck Parsonage opened 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N.H. August 2. 


T the annual meeting of the Isles of 
Shoals Summer Meetings Association 
held yesterday, Headmaster Carl B. 
Wetherell of Proctor Academy at Andover, 
N.H., was elected president to succeed 
Fred W. Archibald of Framingham, Mass., 
during whose seven years’ administration 
the Shoals movement has made notable 
progress. Mr. Wetherell is called back to 
the presidency which he held for several 
years at a previous period. Other officers 
elected are Thomas H. Elliott, Lowell, 
Mass., honorary president ; Rev. Charles R. 
Joy of Boston, Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge 
of Dedham, and William B. Nichols of 
Quincy, Mass., vice-presidents; Miss Sara 
Comins of Boston, secretary; Charles S. 
Bolster of Boston, treasurer. Directors 
elected for three years are Mrs. Jessie 
EB. Donahue and Malcolm C. Rees of Bos- 
ton, Mrs. John M. Raymond of Salem, 
Mass., and Miss Ruth Twiss of Berlin, 
Mass.; director for two years, Fred W. 
Archibald, who declined to serve longer 
as president. 
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Mrs. John M. Raymond was chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, which 
offered resolutions of thanks to the chair- 
man of the General Conference, the 
speakers, the hotel management and staff, 
to Mr. Archibald, and to The Boston Tran- 
script for its courtesy in devoting such 
generous space to the Shoals conference 
reports this season. The grateful thanks 
of the Association were also voted to Mrs. 
William B. Nichols, who for nine years 
has carried on a campaign for money for 
the upkeep of the hotel property through 
annual sales, the solicitation of money 
for refurnishing of rooms, and through 
other efforts by herself and her committee 
which have netted about $20,000 during 
that period. Charles S. Bolster, treasurer 
of Star Island Corporation, made a state- 
ment for the Corporation, calling attention 
to several improvements, including the in- 
stallation of heat in Elliott Hall, an im- 
provement which has been used only twice 
this summer. Mr. Bolster also announced 
that the directors of the Summer Meet- 
ings Association have set aside a sum not 
to exceed $500 to install new double-deck 
beds and otherwise to improve the living 
conditions in the dormitory occupied by 
the waitresses. 

The new president called attention to 
the fact that next summer will mark the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of Shoals confer- 
ences and the fifteenth of ownership of 
Star Island, and suggested that proper 
recognition of these anniversaries be sug- 
gested to the conference committees. Mrs. 
Nichols reported that she had received 
funds sufficient to refurnish fourteen addi- 
tional rooms, 

The conferences have been largely at- 
tended this season, and it is expected that 


the returns from the hotel will be con- 
siderably in excess of last year. For the 
first time, Tuck Parsonage was this week 
put to the use for which it was designed, 
the housing of ministers who come to Star 
Island to speak at the conferences. Al- 
though a few details still remain un- 
finished, the house was sufficiently habit- 
able for this purpose, and to Rey. Miles 
Tianson of Roxbury, Mass., who was the 
preacher here last Sunday, belongs the 
distinction of being the first regular con- 
ference speaker to be housed there. The 
speakers have found the comfortable living 
room, furnished by the Young People’s 
Religious Union, an agreeable addition to 
their accommodations, since it affords a 
place for study and work apart from the 
unavoidable confusion of the hotel. 

For various reasons, several changes 
were necessary in the week’s program, but 
the emergency speakers were so satisfac- 
tory that delegates did not feel that the 
general program had been weakened. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes was here the 
entire week. On Monday and Tuesday 
mornings he gave two lectures on Pales- 
tine, based on his visit of a year and a half 
ago. He gave an entertaining account of 
his personal experiences in visiting little- 
frequented portions of the country, es- 
pecially those places where remnants of 
the Jewish race still remain and have 
always stayed. His second lecture was on 
“Jews, Arabs, and English: Can They 
Live Together in Palestine?’ Dr. Holnes 
also gave a hour of readings from modern 
poets and led an evening candlelight serv- 
ice. On his last evening he was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the banquet which closed 
the week. 

Organized sports have featured General 
Conference Week, and at the banquet the 
toastmaster, Carl B. Wetherell, presented 
the awards in the croquet, shuffleboard, 
and quoits tournaments. The entries in 
these contests numbered thirty-two for 
croquet, twelve for quoits, and ten for 
shuffleboard. The winners were, respec- 
tively, Mrs. Howe of Marlboro, Fred W. 
Archibald, and Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 
Mrs. Cloyd H. Valentine of Brookline, 
Mass., assisted in arranging the “stunt” 
programs and out-of-door sports. Under 
the direction of Mr. Archibald, a golf 
“course” of nine holes was installed to the 
east of the hotel entrance and has proved 
popular. It was all in the rough this year, 
but it is believed that the grounds can be 
improved so that the links will be a real 
addition to the island’s recreational facili- 
ties another season, A program of several 
numbers was put on one evening by the 
waitresses. 

Wednesday evening a musicale was en- 
joyed, wtih Howard D. Harrington, tenor, 
and Irma Watson, contralto, in several 
groups of songs, accompanied by Ger- 
trude Pearce Paige. The Eddy Trio also 
gave two instrumental groups. The songs 
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included old English ballads and folk- 
songs, a Spanish group by Mr. Harrington 
several Chinese numbers by Miss Pearce, 
and a final colonial group called “Powder 
and Patches’, by both artists. Their charm- 
ing costumes, an artistic stage setting, and 
the dramatic presentation, combined with 
voices of pleasing quality and a program 
of unusual interest, made a notably suc- 
cessful evening. 

Rey. Arthur H. Winn was the Shoals 
preacher far the week, speaking each 
morning on some subject related to “Per- 
sonality”: ‘Personality and Science”, 
“Some Larger Aspects of Personality”, 
“Nature and Personality”, “Instinct and 
Personality”, and “Personality and the 
Golden Rule”. 

Rey. Miles Hanson spoke both morning 
and evening on Sunday. His morning ser- 
mon was on “Discipleship’’. In the evening 
he talked about England, which was his 
former home, and of the literary people 
who lived and wrote in that particular 
section. 

The introduction to Star Island, which 
every new group to come here receives, 
was on the opening evening, when Rey. 
Lyman VY. Rutledge spoke on “Skyways 
and Byways of Star Island”, illustrating 
his talk with slides and moving pictures. 
Later in the week he conducted an island 
tour to discover for the delegates the 
places to which he referred in his lecture. 

Although strangers to Star Island at 
the beginning of the season, Rev. Frank BE. 
Smith of Pittsburgh, Pa., and his family 
who have been spending a month here, 
have established themselves firmly in the 
affections of the various conference groups. 
Mr. Smith this week has given two lec- 
tures, in which he summed up the results 
of tests which he assisted in making of 
1,916 criminals, in a western penitentiary 
in Pennsylvania. 
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Two lectures were given by Rey. Norman 
D. Fletcher of Haverhill, Mass., on “Is 
Life Worth Living: An Old Question in a 
New Setting” and on “My Discovery of 
Thomas Hardy”. ; 

Rey. EB. Subbukrishnaiya of India, who 
has been giving an address before each 
of the conferences, spoke this week on 
“India’s Response to Christian Teaching’. 
Mr. Subbukrisbnaiya said that the Hindus 
never have credited the Christian mission- 
aries. “Hinduism is not a religion which 
wants a scheme of salvation from a Chris- 
tian missionary”, he said. He feels that 
to adopt evangelical Christianity would be 
giving up one superstition to adopt an- 
other. “It is not necessary to change our 
faith for another faith in order to gain 
salvation. That is their mind after a 
hundred years of Christian evangelization.” 

One of the interesting evening lectures 
was by Miss Sara Comins of Boston on 
“Lotus and Lacquer’, consisting of a few 
reminiscences of her visit to the Orient 
in 1929, 

The several candlelight services were led 
by Mr. Archibald, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
Miss Margaret Emilio, Dwight D. Elliott, 
Dr. Holmes, Carl B. Wetherell, and Mrs. 
Donahue, who was chairman of the con- 
ference program, 
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Through Se hace to the Mysterious Lean es 


Can we obtain a systematized knowledge of the spiritual life? Perhaps 
we are going to discover again the lost majesties 


N the discussion of religion to-day, our 

attention is frequently called to the 
limitations of science and of the scien- 
tific method. Particularly is this the case 
on the part of those who uphold the mys- 
tical approach to the problem of religion 
and life. 

Science, we are told, must of necessity 
confine itself to the analysis, measure- 
ment, and classification of phenomena. 
It is confined to the data of the external 
world; to that which can be measured 
and observed. The inner world of spirit- 
ual reaction and experience through 
which alone man can apprehend Reality 
is hidden from its gaze. Its instruments 
are powerless here. Furthermore, science 
cannot embrace totality, since its range 
of observation is in the nature of the 
ease restricted to a very small area of 
fact and experience. Therefore, not only 
is it unqualified as a spiritual mentor and 
guide, but totally disqualified from mak- 
ing pronouncements concerning man’s in- 
most experience, which experience pre- 
sumably belongs peculiarly to the reli- 
gious realm. 

The centention goes further than this. 
In the spiritual realm, it is asserted, there 
function special organs of knowledge and 
modes of awareness. There are special 
disciplines through which man can come 
to know the “real” world in contrast 
with the world of “appearance”. These, 
however, are beyond the scope of science. 
since it can know nothing concerning 
them. They belong to a realm with which 
science has nothing and can have nothing 
to do. When, therefore, it introduces its 
methods here, it is guilty of both trespass 
and presumption and its dictums are as 
valueless as they are spiritually obtuse. 


Scientists Have Feelings 


This decrying of science when it comes 
to the world of spiritual values is not 
confined to the mystics alcne. It is found 
also among certain scientists. They too, 
assert that spiritual facts belong to a 
eategory beyond the reach of their 
method. Thus, the scientist in his labora- 
tory is one person—the cool, self-con- 
tained observer. In prayer and medita- 
tion, he is another person. Then he is 
lifted out of himself into a range of feel- 
ing sometimes bordering on ecstasy, be- 
yond scientific analysis. He uses “psychic” 
instruments of apprehension that defy the 
laboratory method of analysis and classi- 
fication. 

No thoughtful person can fail to make 
the distinction between the science and 
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art of life. In the last analysis, life is an 
art more thun a science. But it would be 
folly to conclude that science has made 
no contribution to the art of living.-: So 
also with religion. In the final outcome, 
it is supremely concerned with the art- 
istry of life. But shall it be concluded 
that, while science increasingly contrib- 
utes to our understanding of life, when 
it comes to this, the supreme concern, 
it is utterly invalid? It has evolved instru- 
ments that give us increasing awareness 
and efficiency in every area of experience. 
Shall we say that in the area of spirit- 
ual experience it is powerless and with- 
out avail? 


The Mystical Method 


The contention cannot fail to lead to 
confusion, since in itself it is based on 
confusion. It is misleading, since it fails 
in a true recognition of what science is 
and in an understanding of the scientific 
method as a mode of inquiry. What is 
science but the classification of knowledge 
based on accurate observation, or at least 
upon as accurate observation as is pos- 
sible with our present instruments of in- 
quiry? And what is the scientific method 
save the slow accumulation of facts, their 
observation, analysis, and classification, 
combined with an attempt to draw in- 
ferences from the same in accordance 
with established rules of evidence? Who 
shall dare to say that there is any sphere 
where this method shall prove futile? 
Who shall dare to say that systematized 
knowledge of the spiritual life cannot be 
obtained? 

Of course it will at once be asserted that 
science has no appreciation of the inner 
significance of things. For instance, sci- 
ence has no knowledge of the beauty of 
the sunset. All it knows is the measure- 
ment of broken and refracted rays of light 
producing the impression of color. But it 
is forgotten that by this same system of 
measurement science has built up the 
most delicate methods of color photog- 
raphy and light projection, through which 
it is able to produce the impression of 
beauty upon those who see the projection 
upon the screen. Once more, it is asserted 
that science knows nothing of music, but 
only of the laws of sound. Again, science 
has learned through this knowledge how to 
capture sound waves of every degree of 
variation, and can retransmit the most 
delicate melody, if need be, centuries 
after the moment it first broke upon the 
ear. But for the scientific method this 
would be impossible, and thus it becomes 


an instrument in those possessing the soul 
of beauty for the enrichment of life. 

Let it be granted that in the spiritual 
realm “there function special organs of 
knowledge and modes of awareness”; 
yet, if such organs and modes exist, they 
are verifiable and must be subject to valid 
generalization and law. And the only 
guarantee that the “real” world is “real”, 
in contrast with the world of “appear- 
ance’, lies in that its experience can be 
validated and subjected to the laboratory 
method of analysis and classification. 
Both the scientist and the mystic have 
declared that we are living in a “cosmos” 
and not a “chaos” and that “order” must 
be the first law of heaven even as it is 
of earth. If so, then the “mystical method 
of approaching reality”, if it be a true 
method, is also a “scientific? method and 
capable of verification. 

But it will be argued that science as 
such can know nothing of God, since in 
the final outcome He can be apprehended 
only by faith. For the present, it is per- 
haps fair to concede that science knows 
nothing of God. But if faith be a valid 
method of apprehension and He whom 
it apprehends be real, then faith is a 
scientific method and God will be known 
by science. He cannot forever remain an 
unverifiable hypothesis. So also with im- 
mortality. So also with spiritual values 
and worths. Each must have its own laws 
capable of demonstration. 


Even God Might Smile 


One understands and appreciates those 
who say, concerning certain things dear 
to the heart of the believer, “at present 
unproved”. One, therefore, can sympa- 
thize with that temper which refuses to 
commit itself to what, for it, is unveri- 
fied. Such in the main are committed to 
the scientific method. But for the be- 
liever to condemn the method is to con- 
fess the weakness of his own position. 
After all, it is the avenue through which 
man has conquered his physical environ- 
ment. It will be the avenue—for the 
modern mind for the most part will have 
none other—through which he will under- 
stand and establish harmonious relations 
with the spiritual world. 

Even supposing there is such a thing 
as revelation—which there may well be 
—it cannot escape. It must submit to 
human inquiry and the verification it 
bears. Only thus can we “prove all things 
and hold fast to that which is good”. 

Perchance what is needed in these days 
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above everything else is patience and a 
sense of humor. The theist need not be 
jealous for the glory and prestige of God, 
nor should he be anxious concerning the 
influence of the scientific humanist, who 
in his naturalism says he sees at present 
no evidence for God’s existence. It is con- 
eeivable that even God Himself might 
make allowances for the temper of the 
age and recognize that it is an inevitable 
reaction against the superstition and dog- 
matic traditionalism of former centuries. 
Nor can the divine life be perturbed by 
the self-confidence of an age that for the 
first time in history has become conscious 
of power over the forces of nature and 
the creative energy within the human soul. 
One can suspect that even here God might 
rejoice; for if the consciousness of cre- 
ative power be an essence of divinity, 
then this new self-awareness on the part 
of man reveals that man is becoming 
more closely akin to Himself. Perchance 
he is a little boastful, conceited, and not 
without traces of lese majesty for the 
nonce; but even as a wise father smiles 
with indulgent satisfaction at the vaunt- 
ing self-awareness of his adolescent son, 
so maybe even God might smile. 

It may be true, as Dr. Sullivan pointed 
out in his brilliant article on the “Anti- 
religious Front’, that, under the influ- 
ence of scientific naturalism, the august 
majesties of a former age of faith have 
given place to the seemingly trival. Even 
so, if man is in his essential nature what 
Dr. Sullivan and many others, including 
myself, believe him to be, “a soul made 
for companionship with the Author of 
souls”, man will come into an awareness 
of his own. After all, though for the pres- 
ent he discovers and proclaims what ap- 
pears trivial, he is seeking for the august 
and the austere and the commandingly 
beautiful, and in his heart there is the 
innate longing that they may be sustained 
in the nature of the cosmos itself. One 
thing is certain. Neither argument nor 
condemnation will change his temper. 
Scientifically verified evidence might! 
However, be this as it may, the scientific 
temper is here. 


Not a Trivial Gospel 


Prophecy, I am well aware, is always 
dangerous. Personally, I believe that we 
are on the threshold of the noblest spirit- 
ual age in the life of the race. There 
may not be a consciousness of ancient 
majesties, and what is proclaimed by 
some may bea trivial gospel; but I wonder 
if it is! I know some of these men. I have 
found them anything but trivial. I have dis- 
covered in them a passionate indignation 
against social injustice, civic unrighteous- 
ness, iniquity and corruption in high 
places. I have found in them a holy 
hatred against war and all that makes 
for the bitterness of misunderstanding 
among nations and races. And supremely 
above all else I have discerned in them 
a longing for all that enriches and beauti- 
fies life. One thing also I discern, a fear 
of being insincere coupled with a refusal 
to deceive themselves with comforts and 
sanctions that to them are not sustained 
at present by the evidence. Surely God 
will not deny it! And in the end, surely 
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this also is true, if the lost majesties be 
there and the ancient deserted glories be 
real, they shall be found and with glad- 
ness be acclaimed! 

In conclusion, I have been among those 
who have decried theology and have ex- 
pressed the conviction that the age of 
theology is dead. As a speculative method, 
I still believe this to be true. But in an- 
other sense theology may return as the 
most majestic of all the sciences. In my 
early Methodist theological training, the- 
ology was defined as “the science of di- 
vine things”, or again as “the science of 
God”. In this sense it may revive. Per- 
chance this may happen. The rigid appli- 
cation of the scientific method may bring 
man face to face with the Mysterious 
Presence and into a knowledge of those 
laws of the spirit without which he cannot 
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live. Perhaps Emerson had this in mind 
when at the conclusion of his essay on 
“Worship” he foretold a church “founded 
on moral science ... the algebra and 
mathematics of ethical law, the church of 
men ito come’. In that same essay he also 
observes, “Let us have nothing now which 
is not its own evidence.” 

This is the earmark of the present age 
in religion. It is not for us, then, to de- 
plore or cail attention to the limitations 
of science. Rather is it for us to believe 
in the power of the scientific method to 
overcome such limitations, resting in the 
assurance that such victory will lead the 
way to the heart of Reality. One is aware 
of the inadequacy of all symbolic lan- 
guage. yet I venture this: “If God be 
Creative Intelligence, then is He the Mas- 
ter Scientist, also.” 


Will Protestantism Save Itself? 


WILLIAM A. MARZOLF 


HIS very interesting book* is made 

up of six lectures, delivered on the 
Cole Foundation, at the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Religion. The reviewer 
ean well understand why Dr. Kirk is 
such a popular preacher, and why he 
mnmakes so great an appeal to thinking 
people. He has kept close to the lecture 
form in the printed page, and one feels 
much of the power of his spoken word. 

The lectures indicate very wide research 
and reading and a keen understanding of 
the present world confusion. The book 
should have an index and a bibliography, 
for the average minister has not done suffi- 
cient reading to understand all the things 
Dr. Kirk has written. I am sure that the 
reader will miss much, and be unable to 
understand just how Dr. Kirk has arrived 
at his conclusions regarding the confusion 
of the modern world and the new world 
outlook, without first doing much of the 
rveadinz which Dr. Kirk has himself done. 
The reviewer is in almost complete agree- 
nent with Dr. Kirk, and bespeaks a read- 
ing of this timely book by all who are 
agonizing over the present world chaos. 

My point of departure from Dr. Kirk 
will be, for the most part, only in his 
conclusions regarding the “Spirit of Protes- 
tantism”., The reviewer, after reading 
several books on the defense of Protes- 
tantism which have appeared since the 
publication of his “Collapse of Protestant- 
ism”, is more convinced of the hopeless- 
ness of this collapse than he was at the 
first. All of the defenders of Protestantism 
ucknowledge the present chaotic confusion 
of modern Protestantism, but advocate a 
return to “a pure, undiluted Protestant- 
ism”, to use the phrase of one writer, 
thus heping to save religion in our modern 
world. 

Many Protestants are admitting that 
Protestantism, in modernism, was led off 
on a wrong path. Dr. Kirk says: “The 
modern man has at last realized that he 
has lost his way.” The Barthians are 
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foremost among the Protestants to make 
this admission. And now comes Kirk, who, 
along with Brunner, in “The Theology 
of Crisis’, makes declaration of this 
chaotic confusion in the modernistic 
church. It would seem that the chief ob- 
scurantists to-day are the modernists; 


but then, all Protestantism is now, in one 


form or another, modernistic. 

Modern thought, as Irving Babbitt has 
shown, is quite different from modernistic 
thinking. 

The modern Weltanschauung resulting 
from the new science, psychology, and 
philosophy, outmoding the old materialistic 
monistic naturalism of the nineteenth 
century, leaves the modernists, who 
seemed to think that all knowledge began 
in the nineteenth century, and who were 
all too ready to accept the atomic ma- 
terialistie pseudo-science, with all its im- 
plications, of that dark age as final, high 
and dry. Now thoughtful Protestants are 
joining the many voices of other groups 
in their exposure of the errors of that 
age. The voices of classicists, of historians, 
of Catholies, and of the critical humanists 
are augmented by the voices of Protestants 
who are beginning to understand what is 
happening in our modern world. None has 
done this better than Brunner and Harris 
hb. Kirk. But what they fail to understand 
is that it is not in modernism alone that 
this confusion was brought about, but 
that the “Spirit of Protestantism’ itself 
was the cause of the confusion, and of 
modernism; so that a return to Luther 
and Calvin, and the founders of this con- 
fusing movement, is a return to the au- 
thorities responsible for the present chaos. 

Our present age needs a world-integra- 
ting and world-unifying religion, which the 
spirit that divides into national, caste, and 
class religions cannot produce. The “Spirit 
of Protestantism” has always been divi- 
sive. Dean O, E. Brown, of the Vanderbilt 
University School of Religion, in his pref- 
ace to Dr. Kirk’s book, says: “In June, 
1530, the German Reform leaders submit- 
ted to the Imperial Diet the first great 
Protestant Creed, the Augsburg Confession, 
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wherein they affirmed their acceptance of 
the Catholic faith.and their condemnation 
of the Roman abuses. These might well 
be called the chart and compass of Protes- 
tantism.” Had this been the “Spirit of 
Protestantism”—a restoration of the pure 
Catholic faith from its abuses in Roman 
Catholicism—then I could understand 
Barth's, Brunners, and Kirk’s appeal for 
a return to a pure, undiluted Protes- 
tantism. But a study of the history of 
Protestantism clearly indicates that the 
movement collapsed at the very first. Con- 
fusions and hostilities arose at oncs, and 
none of the leaders of Protestantism could 
agree as to what constituted the pure 
Catholic Faith. Abraham Cuyper, one of 
the most scholarly of modern Protestants, 
in his “Encyclopedia of Theology”, has put 
it thus: “If Luther held the idea that 
everyone who, like himself, broke from 
Rome, was bound to arrive at like results 
with himself, from the nature of the case 
this idea could not be maintained. For as 
soon as another effort made its appearance 
by the side of his, which showed itself 
even more efficient in founding churches 
than his, he might indeed write to Zwingli 
from Marburg: ‘You are a people of an- 
other spirit.’ ”’ 

And thus Protestanism broke into hostile 
camps at the very beginning. 

Melanchthon, not looking upon the 
Augsburg Confession as binding, began 
shortly after to make some alterations 
in its expressions, also important changes 
and additions, in an endeavor to unite 
the views of the Lutherans and the Cal- 
vinists. Orthodox Lutheranism repudi- 
ated the alterations and long continued 
to subject Melanchthon’s memory to abuse. 
Thus the differences and divisions grew 
apace. James Freeman Clarke said: 
“Protestanism was born in a determina- 
tion to ke true to conscience. It made 
private judgment its motto. But it lost 
the sense of unity, then fell into divisions 
and disputes, and finally exaggerated its 
dogmas till they hardened into the iron 
creed of Calvinism, and the truth of God 
was changed into terrible falsehood.” It 
was from this Protestantism that Uni- 
tarianism broke, and it was so understood, 
not only by James Freeman Clarke but 
by all the leaders of Unitarianism. 

In our own day many contending faiths 
still proclaim that they have inherited the 
only pure “Spirit of Protestantism”. C. J. 
Cadoux finds the “Spirit of Protestantism” 
vindicated by a complete denial of the 
Catholic faith, in the Infallible Authority 
of the Inner Light. The Barthians and 
Dr. Kirk, denying such a modernistic re- 
ligion, demand a return to the pure Catho- 
lic faith of the early reformers, in order 
io save religion in the modern world. The 
Barthians, however, make compromises 
with modernism by their ambiguity, and 
Dr. Kirk makes the same compromises 
by his method @ silentio upon the central 
dogmas of the Catholic faith which the 
reformers continued to hold. I have not 
been surprised to learn that even some 
of the nontheistic humanists are claim- 
ing to be the inheritors of the pure, un- 
diluted “Spirit of Protestantism”. I am 
inclined to agree with them. If it is true, 
aus Egon Friedell, in his monumental book, 
“A Cultural History of the Modern Age”, 
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has written regarding Luther’s belief, 
“that each soul must create its own god 
afresh out of its innermost being”, then 
Protesranism will be vindicated only when 
man is completely emancipated from all 
supernaturalism and becomes his own 
self-sufficient god. Friedell says, regarding 
Luther’s assault upon the peasants: “In 
this there bursts out the raw heathen, 
the barbarian and tyrant that lived, sub- 
dued only with difficulty, in the depths 
of Luther’s soul, and we are brought up 
against the appalling fact that in this 
God-forsaken sixteenth-century ... Chris- 
tians became practically extinct.” Friedell 
writes as a detached secularist. 

Henry Ward Beecher was among the 
leaders, in Protestantism, who came to 
this extreme modernistic position. In his 
lectures on “Evolution and Religion”, he 
declared the naturalistic modernism to 
which he had arrived in his thinking 
when he said: “We are God-builders. .. . 
‘The qualities which men have found ad- 
mirable, pure, just, holy, true, and good 
in any generation they have gathered 
together, and have ascribed to them uni- 
versality and called the result God.” If 
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that is the only way we have arrived at 
cur theistie faith, then I think the non- 
theistic humanists have the best of the 
argument, and the “Spirit of Protestant- 
ism” has at last completely emancipated 
mman. Progressive Protestantism is finally 
vindicated. All of this was involved im 
the Reformation. Protestantism has within 
itself not only the germ of its own dis- 
integration and death, but it is, by its 
subjectivism, destructive at last of all 
supernaturalism. 

It cannot be that it is to this “Spirit 
of Protestantism” that Dr. Kirk wishes 
religion to return. 

Dr. Kirk has written a challenging 
book; be holds a high and noble ideal of 
religion. (I must, however, disagree with 
him on several points, especially in that 
I think’ the priestly and sacramental as- 
pects of religion are fully as important as 
the prophetic.) But his ideal of religion 
is not now, and never has been, Protestant, 
as a careful study of the history of Protes- 
tantism must surely disclose. And noble as 
his ideal of religion is, it is not adequate 
for the present age, that demands a new 
synthesis for a new world-unifying faith. 


The Parent-Teacher Attitude 


The state of mind at home is reflected in the usefulness, 
or lack of it, of the church school—Father 
and mother must co-operate 


EDITH DE BLOIS LASKBY 


ARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

the length and breadth of the land are 
endeavoring to harmonize for the day 
school the points of view of the hearth- 
stone and the instructor’s desk. Surely the 
chureh school, that free lance among edu- 
eational institutions, needs the encourage- 
ment of some such effort. Those of us who 
have with one hand conducted a class in the 
chureh school and with the other reared 
our contribution to the charming proces- 
sional of butterfly frocks and sailor suits 
may have developed, to some extent at 
least, a parent-teacher attitude. 

How may the parent co-operate in the 
work of the church school? Perhaps most 
vitally by having an intelligent, sympa- 
thetic understanding of the actual class 
work that the modern chureh school is 
trying to do. To-day the classes in the 
chureh school are graded. A child,.takes 
a different “course” each year. The day’s 
program does not trip so blithely from one 
field to another as in the good old time, 
when any Bible verse or any little story 
would do for the Sunday-school lesson 
and when the Sunday-school teacher was 
not expected to have any equipment or 
preparation beyond a good intention. 

The writer recalls a parent who sent 
to a teacher conducting a year’s course 
in Old Testament history the request, al- 
most the demand, that his son be taught 
the Beatitudes. The boy himself ingenu- 
ously seconded the solicitation by saying 
that he was very anxious to know the 
Beatitudes, because his father had told 
him that he might not leave Sunday-school 
until he had learned them. This boy, to- 
gether with the rest of the class, was 
given the privilege of studying the Beati- 


tudes and reciting them to the teacher 
at any time. The whole scene of the class 
work was not, however, promptly shifted 
from Mt. Sinai to that other Mount. Ap- 
parently parental authority was not satis- 
fied. The boy was removed from Sunday- 
school. This same parent would probably 
have been too wise to send to a day-school 
teacher, giving a course in English history, 
a request that he or she stop im the midst 
of a discussion of the reign of Henry the 
Highth to teach his boy the American 
Declaration of Independence. 

The place of the Bible in the church 
school curriculum seems to be a moot 
question with parents. There is the ‘“ad- 
vanced” parent, who does not see why a 
liberal church school should concern it- 
self with the Bible at all. If such a one 
will stop to consider that Biblical litera- 
ture and ethics have had at least as much 
influence on Western civilization as Greek 
art and Roman law have had, he may 
come to feel that from a cultural point of 
_view, if from no other, there is a place for 
Biblical study in our modern Western 
eurriculum. And where is that place but 
in the church school? The day school will 
lead your child through Cicero and Homer 
(perhaps) ; it will teach him about the three 
types of classic architecture and the 
Rosetta stone; but it must eschew all 
Biblical lore for fear of religious contro- 
versy. If you would have your child appear 
a numskull in his high school Bnglish 
classes (for English literature bristles with 
Biblical allusions), let him avoid Biblical 
study. The writer speaks from experience, 
having been reared in a Sunday-school 
that was too “advanced” (a good many 
years ago) to teach its charges much 
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of anything about the Bible. Incidentally, 
most of us adults must admit that we 
find it almost impossible to distinguish 
between Biblical and Shakesperian quota- 
tions—surely a good recommendation for 
the literary quality of the Bible. 

Opposed to the “advanced” parent, we 
have the conservative one, who wishes the 
Bible delivered to his offspring in large 
doses, unadulterated by any modern inter- 
pretation or criticism whatsoever. No 
liberal church school can teach Biblical 
statements of fact or Biblical ethics in the 
old oracular manner. Of the “conservative” 
parent, one can only say that he has no 
real affiliation for the liberal church or 
church school and should go elsewhere 
for the service that he requires. 

But should the parent, after all, be an 
outsider, looking in at the window of the 
church school to approve or disapprove of 
what goes on within? It has seemed to 
me that there is too strong a tendency 
among parents to assume that, if they 
provide the raw material of the church 
school, in the shape of small—and not-so- 
small—pupils, it becomes, by a dispensa- 
tion of Providence, the duty of the day- 
school teacher to take over the usually 
gratuitous work of Sunday instruction. 
Persons who teach five days a week are 
very often doing all the teaching that they 
ought to do, for the interest of the children: 
as well as of themselves. Should the extra 
hour on Sunday be demanded of them? 
Personally, I think not. The father or 
mother who has, perhaps, had some teach- 
ing experience, or at least has had an 
education qualifying him or her for such 
work, should be able to bring more en- 
thusiasm to this one-hour-a-week class 
than the day-teacher can bring. It may 
be argued that the day-school teacher 
(usually unmarried, if a woman) has more 
spare time than a parent. Very often this 
is not true at all. Let the parent be urged 
to acquire the school point of view by 
assuming it for a period. It is remarkable 
how different everything looks when one 
moves to the other side of the desk. 

To-day the tendency in all educational 
work seems to be to allow the child him- 
self full and free expression of his own 
powers in relation to any line of work 
upon which he is venturing. In connection 
with the church school, pageants, dramatic 
services, religious drama, all have their 
place in enriching the life of the church 
school, just as productions of this order 
are enriching the day school everywhere. 
Here, surely, is opportunity for the parent 
to step in and help. How much a truism 
it is to say that the home must co-operate 
with the school to secure regular atten- 
dance! The system of distributing “badges” 
for perfect attendance is a great ally, 
probably the greatest ally of the record 
book. The system may have its weak- 
nesses; but who is there among us older 
ones, struggiing for the rewards that the 
world offers, who shall shrug invidious 
shoulders over our children’s motives in 
working for their “pins”? Yet neither the 
badge system nor any other method seems, 
so far, to have developed in the church 
school that horror of tardiness that has of 
recent years been bred in the day school, 
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where the good, old-fashioned home ex- 
cuse, a blanket to cover any delinquency, 
is no longer omnipotent, as of yore. Let 
parents encourage their children to have 
as much respect for the starting-bell of 
the church school as they have for that 
portentous clock hand, which, each spring 
and fall, in many States of this America, 
amputates or elongates one living day. 
Obviously, no morale of promptness can 
be built up in the church school unless 
the school leaders and teachers themselves 
pattern after Chaucer’s good parson, who 
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taught the law, “but first he followed it 
himselye”. ‘ 


Last, may parents remember that the 
chureh school has a difficult problem of 
discipline. Children are very human, on 
Sunday as well as on every other day. 
The church school exacts no penalties. It 
has no State authority behind it. Home 
influence should be exerted to increase 
the child’s respect for the dignity of his 
chureh school, his reverence for the great 
objectives toward which, under many 
handicaps, it is laboring. 


The Principles of William Howard Taft 
The Goal at Last 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


“A most important principle in the success of a judicial system and 
procedure is that the administration of justice should seem to the 
public and the litigants to be impartial and righteous” 


R. STRACHEY, editor of The Specta- 
tor, London, and careful observer of 
American institutions, once wrote: “The 
office of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is unquestion- 
ably the greatest judicial office in the 
world.” Herbert Croly speaks of “the ter- 
rible powers vested in the Supreme Court”. 
Both statements were correct. What State 
authorities, Federal authorities, Congress, 
and the President cannot do, the Supreme 
Court justices can do. Those nine eminent 
jurists comprising the Supreme Court are 
embodied with powers not even the Presi- 
dent can exercise. Five of them can deter- 
mine what the law is under the Constitu- 
tion. On occasions of great moment, as 
during the Andrew Johnson administra- 
tion, when the administrative and legisla- 
tive branches of the Government were 
locked in as desperate a conflict as any 
recorded in United States history, it was 
the judicial branch—the Supreme Court 
—that assumed control and dictated terms. 
With justice Mr. Strachey could call the 
court the greatest in the world and Mr. 
Croly refer to its ‘terrible powers’. A seat 
on the Supreme Bench is the ambition of 
every advocate, for he can go no higher 
in his profession. The court sits in judg- 
ment on cases of life and death, liberty 
of the person, disputes between States, 
and between States and the nation, rights 
of individuals and corporations often in- 
volving millions of dollars. A recent case, 
that of the St. Louis and O’Fallon Rail- 
road, was said to have been the greatest 
lawsuit in the history of the world and 
involved money values counted in billions. 
Monday afternoons is the time when 
decisions are handed down. And on that 
day some of the most memorable and his- 
toric judgments have been returned by 
those great Chief Justices, Marshall, 
Taney, Fuller, and White. Membership in 
this high court is no sinecure. Voluminous 
reports of driest reading must be mi- 
nutely examined; exhaustive evidence lis- 
tened to; decisions affecting life, often 
huge material values, handed down. 
In view of the recent upheaval over the 


proposal of Charles Evans Hughes for 
Chief Justice, it is well to recall that when 
President Harding in 1921 appointed Mr. 
Taft tenth Chief Justice, the proposal was 
endorsed almost unanimously by Congress, 
and welcomed with applause all over the 
country. Obviously some opposition would 
develop, for 1912 had not been entirely 
forgotten. A few Congressmen, who could 
not forgive Mr. Taft for that Republican 
debacle, strongly opposed his nomination. 
The Nation, in a long editorial, explained 
why Mr. Taft was unfitted for so respon- 
sible a position. The New Republic, while 
not so decisive, feared the election was 
an unwise one. In reality, the radicals 
had never recovered from the setback 
given their expectations by Mr. Taft’s 
moderation, though events have justified 
it; for the Progressive movement, fathered 
by Roosevelt, and supported with ardor 
and glee by elements who had long waited 
radical political reform, fell by the way- 
side once Mr. Roosevelt retired from its 
leadership. No other leader, then; or 
since, has been found qualified to take his 
place. Partisan jealousy is as great an 
evil as this nation has to contend with; 
politics ery for a reformation; but the 
way out fs not in the direction pointed by 
radical opinion, as Mr. Taft clearly saw 
during his term of office. Swept off their 
feet by partisan rancor, the voters gaye 
him a fearful beating in 1912. But opin- 
ions changed with passing time; and nine 
years later, so completely had belief been 
restored in Taft’s statesmanship and 
sound judgment that the entire country, 
regardless of party or faction, carried 
him, on a wave of universal acclamation, 
into an office more powerful in its way 


‘than that of President. 


Mr. Taft was happy. He said of his 
election: “The office of Chief Justice has 
more hard work connected with it than 
that of President, or more sustained in- 
tellectual effort. I like it better. I didn’t 
want to be President. It was the last am- 
bition that would possibly have come to 
me. The whole thing was a curious se- 
quence of unexpected occurrences. It séems 
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a dream, now, that I ever held that office. 
As Chief Justice one can do something 
tangible, as he could not in the office of 
President.” 

The entire country knew that it had 
been his ambition for years to sit on the 
Supreme Bench; for he -had not hidden 
his desire under a bushel. On three separ- 
ate occasions he had been offered the 
position: twice when civil governor of the 
Philippines, and once when Secretary of 
War. He had refused the three invitations. 
It did not seem possible for him to halt 
his work for the Islands; and later, so 
many critical details of the Canal con- 
struction were known to him, and to him 
alone, that again he could not let go. On 
receiving this last invitation from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, he wrote: “I would much 
prefer to go on the Supreme Bench for 
life than to run for the Presidency ; for in 
twenty years of judicial service, I could 
make myself more useful to the country 
than I could as President... but circum- 
stances seem to have imposed a trust on 
me. It is my duty to remain in the fight.” 
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The greatness of Taft lay in the simple 
fact that he did not seek self-betterment. 
Perhaps it was no credit to him that he 
did not. He may have been born with a 
proclivity to do his duty: some are, per- 
haps. Whether inherited or acquired, duty 
to friends and the nation were paramount 
obligations with him; and no one can 
study his career and come to any other 
conclusion. Yet that was a fact which 
Mr. Taft would have been the first to 
have censored out of his biography. He 
did what he did because it seemed right 
for him to do it. He always ascribed his 
rise to an event which occurred when, at 
the age of twenty-seven, in his home city 
of Cincinnati, he was at the entrance of 
his legal career. It seems that Tom Camp- 
bell, a political boss of unsavory charac- 
ter, was ruling the city. The better 
element, determined to force him from 
power, organized, and indicted Campbell 
on a criminal charge. Taft, a junior coun- 
sel on the case, was called unexpectedly 
to make the opening statement. But he 
had thoroughly prepared himself in the 
evidence. It was a righteous fight and his 
heart was in it. He spoke four hours and 
a half; and his effort created so favorable 
an impression that, two years later, when 
a vacancy came in the Superior Court 
of Cincinnati, he was appointed judge. 

As one reflects on his career, it seems 
as if he had singular good fortune. In 
the instance of that important opening 
speech in the Campbell indictment case, 
the senior counsel, Mr. Ramsey, was sud- 
denly taken seriously ill, and the great 
opportunity came to young Taft. Ex- 
traordinary as it may seem in view of 
his remarkable rise, not once did. he so 
much as crook a finger to get an office. 
More and more important appointments 
were always awaiting him. If ever the 
Fates conspired together to advance an 
individual’s interests, they conspired in 
the person of William Howard Taft. Most 
have to struggle and endure valiantly for 
the little passing successes they achieve. 
This was not true at all of Taft. It seemed 
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as if the richest emoluments, one after 
the other, were handed him on a silver 
salver. Of course he was industrious, con- 
scientfous, diplomatic, and friendly. He 
deserved his recognitions, and earned 
his reputation. Comparisons may be 
odious; but why did Taft distance by 
such wide margins certain college class- 
mates of his, equally deserving, perhaps 
with equal ability? The enigma awaits 
solution. 

He was no superman. He could get en- 
raged, and did. He could tell a story and 
put strong language into it, and did so 
in his lectures to Yale students. He did 
not use tobacco, for the simple reason that 
he disliked the taste of it. He went to 
church, served on church committees, and 
addressed religious conventions, because 
he enjoyed that sort of work. He was not 
influenced in any action by a tradition or 
a creed, but by honest purpose. Hypocrisy 
was as far removed from him as the stars 
are from the earth. He did not use in- 
toxicants, but that fact did not prevent 
him from opposing with determination 
the Volstead Amendment. His reasons 
were prophetic of what actually happened ; 
for he said the act was premature and 
unwise, and would rend the nation on ac- 
count of the difficulty of its enforcement. 

As Chief Justice he toiled to make the 
machinery of the court run smoother, and 
to speed up legislation. With these re- 
forms in mind he went to Hngland in 
1922 for the purpose of watching the 
methods employed by English jurists, who 
held a deserved reputation for expeditious 
litigation. He sat on the English benches, 
and was made an Honorary Bencher of 
the Middle Temple, honors bestowed on 
but two other Americans, Joseph H. 
Choate and John W. Davis. Mr. and Mrs. 
Taft were singled out by the King and 
Queen for special honors, Attired in robes 
of state they sat in the Throne Room to 
the left of Their Majesties. Cambridge 
University conferred on him the degree 
of Doctor of Law, and Oxford and Aber- 
deen Universities the degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law. 

a) 

He served as Chief Justice nine years. 
History will declare whether he will take 
rank with the great jurists who have ad- 
ministered that exalted office. Perhaps he 
was not long enough on the bench to rank 
with John Marshall, who served thirty- 
four years, and Roger Taney, who served 
twenty-eight years. He did bring to the 
office a quality of judicial opinion, knowl- 
edge of the Constitution, and sound legal 
information that won the confidence of 
his colleagues. Harmony reigned at their 
conferences, indicating that the Chief 
Justice had not divested himself of the 
robes of peacemaker. On the occasion of 
his resignation, his fellow-justices sent to 
him the following striking testimonial : 


Dear Ohief Justice: 


We call you chief justice still, for 
we cannot quickly give up the title by 
which we have known you for all 
these later years and which you have 
made so dear to us. We.cannot let you 
leave us without trying to tell you 
how dear you have made it. 
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You came to us from achievements 
in other fields and with the prestige of 
the illustrious place that you lately 
had held, and you showed in a new 
form your yoluminous capacity for 
work, and for getting work done: 
your humor that smoothed the rough 
places, your golden heart that has 
brought you love from every side, and, 
most of all, from your brethren whose 
tasks you have made happy and 
light. 

We grieve at your illness, but your 
spirit has given life an impulse that 
will abide whether you are with us 
or away. 


Affectionately yours. 


Nature gave Mr. Taft an unusually 
strong constitution. But he imposed heavy 
and continuous burdens on it. A decline 
in health was evident during his first years 
as Chief Justice. But he followed a rou- 
tine to which he had long accustomed 
himself: walking, horseback riding, and 
golf. One by one he had to abandon these 
as too vigorous. Also, under doctors’ 
orders, he declined all social appointments. 
Only by imposing on himself this rigorous 
discipline could he keep up with his 
arduous duties as Chief Justice. The last 
full court he attended, commencing in 
October, 1928, and concluding in June, 
1929, made heavy encroachments on his 
reserves. 
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Early in 1930 his half-brother, Charles 
P. Taft, died. To this brother, as much as 
to any other one person, Mr. Taft attrib- 
uted his election to the office of Presi- 
dent, which statement, when made pub- 
lic, first alienated Theodore Roosevelt, 
possibly with reason. The Chief Justice 
felt that he must attend the funeral. But 
the effort overtaxed his strength, and while 
he returned to Washington, January 4, 
and presided at the opening of the Court, 
he was obliged to suspend his duties and 
go to the Garfield hospital for treatment. 
From the hospital he went to Asheville, 
N.C. But the affliction did not take a turn 
for the better, and he perceived that the 
time had come for him to present to Presi- 
dent Hooyer his resignation as Chief Jus- 
tice. He returned to Washington, Feb- 
ruary 4, and went to his residence, 2215 
Wyoming Avenue. He lingered until March 
8, when, at the age of seventy-three, he 
succumbed to the disease, arteriosclerosis, 
which for months had been making in- 
roads on his system. It is related by those 
who visited him during those final weeks 
that the genial spirit did not fail nor the 
famous smile relax. 

The funeral was held in the Unitarian 
Chureh, Washington, of which he had 
long been a member and loyal supporter ; 
and the burial took place in Arlington 
Cemetery. What his minister and friend 
for many years, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
said, may well remain his enduring 
epitaph : “Here was nothing petty, nothing 
sectarian, nuthing dogmatic. Everything 
was large and open, with God’s canopy 
the only shelter for his spirit.” 


(To be concluded) 
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Science “Enlarges” Religion 


HEN ASTRONOMERS TALK about inde- 

pendent universes a million light years dis- 
tant from our own; chemists, about extracting fuel 
from the air; mathematicians, about leaping off 
into space and returning day before yesterday, and 
physicists, about the inconceivable energy and 
power of the electron which comprises all ‘matter, 
religions leaders may well look about and see 
where their theories of life and ultimate reality 
fit in. 

Professor Shapley, director of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, and one of the best-known astronomers, 
has just been investigating the cloud of galaxies 
in Centaurus. He makes the diameter of this stu- 
pendous galaxy something like seven million light 
years. This is the largest of all known systems. “In 
fact, it is so huge that Shapley calls it, not a 
galaxy, but a super-galaxy. 

Dr. Herbert Levenstein, president of the society 
of Chemical Industry, has recently predicted that 
not only will the future fuel of the world be ex- 
tracted from the atmosphere, but raw materials 
and power will come from sources not now utilized, 
namely, the air and the sun. Professor Eddington 
has just made a similar statement. 

siologists are constantly working on the living 
cell, learning its composition and the methods by 
means of whic h it builds and restores. When we 
recall that in the human brain there are ten mil- 
lion neuros, each of which has a purpose, we per- 
ceive the magnitude of their work. The hope of 
these experimenting biologists is to decrease 
human suffering by control of disease. They believe 
a study of cellular activity will help them do this. 

Astronomy, chemistry, biology, mathematics, 
and the other sciences are bringing a tremendous 
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amount of evidence to the field of genuine religion. 
Astronomy has vastly extended its outlook; chem- 
istry has given it application; biology has shown it 
numberless ways of being useful, and mathematics 
has taught it accuracy. Science, at its best, no 
longer Says that the universe is a mechanism and 
man its “metallic” product. It declares, distinctly, 
that it perceives design and a designer. Recall the 
list of eminent scientists to-day: Einstein, Edding- 
ton, Shapley, Mather, Milliken, and so on; and you 
will find that no one of them denies design. On the 
other hand, their investigations have made then, 
reverent before a “vast mystery”. Back of all ex- 
perience, discovery, and speculation is controlling 
Mind and Spirit. Science makes no attempt at 
analysis. It makes no definite assertion. But it does 
have faith and is reverent; and it is looking to 
religion for the solution. 


Parents and Sunday-Schools 


ROBABLY FEW would question the necessity 

of giving children the right sort of religious 
training. Their spiritual perceptions should be 
quickened equally with their mental perceptions. 
What does the fact signify that repeatedly, and 
from widely divergent sources, we are being urged 
not to allow this machine age to control us; not 
to be swept off our feet by the conclusions of ma- 
terialistic science; not to allow high hope to be 
submerged in business and industrial develop- 
ment? It means that abroad in the nation is the 
very evident fear that physical forces and cosmic 
forces of a material nature may overpower this 
civilization. Hence all the preaching and lecturing 
we get from wholly secular platforms, asking us 
to save our souls lest we prove “one with Nineveh 
and Tyre”. 

This is exactly what religious education is aim- 
ing to do. It aims to train the thoughts of boys 
and girls so that they will clearly see the folly of 
erecting a huge mec hanical structure unsustained 
by spiritual ideals. In our churches there are no 
more faithful and devoted workers than Sunday- 
school officers and teachers. It is not an idle pastime 
to assume responsibility for a class of lively boys or 
adolescent girls and carry those classes conscien- 
tiously through the year; although the teacher does 
have compensations. 

Parents send their children to Sunday-school be- 
cause they realize that the school exerts good in- 
fluences. When fathers and mothers are really and 
vitally interested, follow the progress of the child, 
confer with the teacher, visit the class, the best 
results follow. With the hope that parents may 
realize the necessity of co-operating more intelli- 
gently with those who are teaching their children 
religion, THE Reaisrer is publishing short articles, 
one of which appears in this issue. When we rea- 
lize that not only does the future of the church 
rest on an interested youth, but the character of 
the nation depends largely on the amount of spiri- 
tual idealism inculeated in the minds of boys and 
girls, we will give the church school its proper 
place in the list of daily interests. 
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The Edison Tests 


HERE IS ALWAYS a place for men with the 

creative instinct. Business and industry are con- 
stantly on the watch for them. Publishers would 
rather discover a really creative writer than issue 
best-sellers. Art would quickly perish without crea- 
tiveness. Originality is rare, and, like all rare 
things, in constant demand. 

Thomas A. Edison, at the age of eighty-three, has 
the quality of creativeness strikingly developed. 
Reflection on the creations of his active brain 
will provide proof for this assertion. And now, in 
his old age, he is still doing original things. He 
must be creating something or he cannot be happy. 
Last year, and again this year, he invited forty- 
nine high school students, selected from each State 
and the District of Columbia, to compete, at his 
plant in West Orange, N.J., for scholarship prizes. 
The winner this year was Arthur O. Williams, a 
descendant of Roger Williams. This effort on the 
part of Mr. Edison to select the best minds among 
the youth of the nation, and give them adequate 
training, not only has the flavor of distinct origi- 
nality ; it also means that the right kind of progress 
is being encouraged. Mr. Edison has long declared 
that hard work get results oftener and more 
quickly than genius. By work he means, not man- 
ual labor, but mental labor—we should make the 
distinction. He believes in putting the brain to 
work, always the more difficult task; for the mind 
is more reluctant to toil than the body. Edison has 
long held a theory which many have missed; 
namely, that genius is only another term for men- 
tal toil. Men willing to work with their minds, and 
work hard and consecutively, can fulfill their am- 
bition. This theory, of course, is similar to that 
held by George Bernard Shaw. At the age of 
seventy-three, Shaw, perhaps the most striking 
figure in modern drama and literature, does not 
ascribe his success to brilliant gifts, but to a course 
of mental toil, “drudgery”, he calls it, persisted in 
for thirty years. 

It is this conviction that inspires Edison to col- 
lect his forty-nine ambitious youths, and from 
them select a representative whose mind may 
be trained by methods he, himself, has tested and 
proved. He holds up before the youth of America 
a high and difficult goal. He urges soundly trained. 
minds, and ideals of a manhood of the finest type. 

“Let me assure you”, he said to the group of 
youths who were about to take the examination, 
“there is no substitute for hard work”. 


Idealism Scores Again 


OW FAR have we come from the wholesome 
and idealistic? Were we to form conclusions 
from specific stage-productions, novels, motion pic- 
tures, and jeremiads of discontent with modern 
youth, we might reply, “A considerable distance.” 
Happily, these departures from grace do not tell 
the entire story. 
Channing Pollock, one of America’s foremost 
dramatists, writing in The American Magazine for 
July, tells what happened to his famous play, “The 
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Wool’. In the first place, when he told producers 
that he would like to make a drama. out of a charac- 
ter who would try to live like Christ, the producers 
smiled. One with whom he talked said he did not 
believe people were interested any more in clean 
plays. Productions which held up the essentials of 
duty, honor, pure affection, would be losers. 

In the face of this assertion, Mr. Pollock went 
ahead and wrote ‘The Fool’, the adventures of a 
young minister who believed in the practicability 
of the Sermon on the Mount. He then took the 
manuscript to the producers. One after the other 
refused the play. In the end he had offered it to 
thirty-one managers, all of whom declared with en- 
thusiasm that it was sure to fail-—and this, after 
Mr. Pollock had the reputation for writing succes- 
ful plays for twenty years. At last he found two 
men venturesome enough to accept it. But it was 
the failure shrewd managers had assured him it 
would be. Several weeks passed, with audiences 
scattered and unimpressed. Then came the awaken- 
ing. Preachers and teachers proclaimed the dis- 
covery of a great dramatic achievement. The play 
took hold. Yor fifty-weeks “The ool” led every other 
play in New York in box-office returns. Motion- 
picture rights sold for $150,000. 

Once more, duty, honor, and self-denial had won. 
These qualities won in other productions—dra- 
matic pieces based on the story of Jesus: “Ben Hur’, 
“The Servant in the House’, “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back”, “The King of Kings’. “Abie’s 
Trish Rose” was one of the greatest financial suc- 
cesses of all time, and it lacked entirely any of the 
pandering, sex-suggestive element. One of the most 
successful plays of the day, “Green Pastures’, is 
based on Biblical narrative. As Mr. Pollock says: 
“Twenty-eight plays have had more than five hun- 
dred performances each in New York. Practically 
all of them were as pure as the soap that floats, 
and most of them made a direct appeal to the sup- 
posedly archaic instincts of sentiment, loyalty, and 
pity.” 

What more do play-producers, motion-picture 
organizations, and book publishers need than testi- 
mony like this to prove to them irrefutably that 
there are still some millions of decently minded 
Americans whom low-level, trivial, sex-permeated 
drama and writing simply disgust? 


Note 


James M. Barrie says, “The secret of happiness 
is not in doing what one likes, but in liking what 
one has to do.” In this subtle analysis of happiness, 
Sir James runs counter to certain teachers who 
urge us to set free the libido. We have a school of 
thought, popular among some younger groups, 
which teaches obedience to instinct, and following 
on desire to its final and logical conclusion. Iavor- 
ite phrases with these disciples of unrestraint are: 
“One must live his own life.’ “One must be at 
liberty to express himself.’’ Discipline is irksome to 
all of us. But Barrie is right: In the end it is mak- 
ing oneself like what one has to do that confers 
bappiness. 
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Whither Christianity P 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURD OF RBLIGION. By 
0. BE. M. Joad. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


Mr. Joad is an English lecturer and 
writer whose chief interest has been in 
philosophy and psychology. He approaches 
the subject of religion with a sympa- 
thetie recognition of its importance in 
life. It is obvious that he wishes to main- 
tain the ethical values embodied in Chris- 
tianity, though he is convinced that the 
traditional theology must eventually be 
rejected by all educated people. He says: 
“Civilization, it is clear, needs the prac- 
tical application of the teaching of Christ, 
as never before. It will crash, and de- 
servedly crash, unless it tries Christianity 
before it is too late. And what are the 
churches doing about it? ... Is it any 
wonder thac men feel a little impatient 
with the paid servants of Christ, and re- 
gard their wrangles over Reservation and 
the Virgin Birth as a clerical fiddling 
while Rome burns? . . . And so, though 
men still look for what it is the Church’s 
business to give, they will soon look no 
longer.” 

In the first chapters he describes ‘“The 
Drift from the Churches”, “The Disinte- 
gration of the Church”, “The Impact of 
Science”, and “The Spirit of the Age”. His 
facts are indisputable. Traditional ortho- 
dox Christianity is not accomplishing the 
work of moral reformation and social im- 
provement demanded by the teachings of 
Christ. Indeed the clergy, preoccupied 
with their dogmatic system of salvation 
from the post-mortem wrath of God, and 
with their ecclesiasticism, have been and 
are reactionary now as in the past. 
“Byery claim for justice, every appeal to 
reason, every movement for equality, 
every proposal to relieve poverty, to miti- 
gate the savagery and enlighten the igno- 
rance of the masses, was morally certain 
to encounter the opposition of the 
erarehy 7.5" 

Mr. Joad discusses briefly “How Reli- 
gion Arose and Why It Flourished” and 
“The Evolution of Religion’, and con- 
cludes that religion is an essential and 
invaluable element in human life. But if 
the popular forms of Christianity must 
be abandoned, what kind of religion can 
command the respect of the people? His 
answer to that question occupies the lat- 
ter half of the book. While we find much 
that is suggestive in his discussion and 
admire the fine ethical passion of the 
philosophical mysticism which he _ pro- 
fesses, we confess to a feeling of being 
left in a fog at last. 

In the evolution of life, Mr. Joad dis- 
covers that men have apprehended a 
world of ideal values, perceived in all 
the forms of beauty, truth, and goodness, 
and these values cannot be accounted for 
in materialistic terms. - 

But with the evolution of life to its 
higher stages, God has no concern. “We 
are committed to the view that, in ad- 


dition to the everyday material world in 
which we live and move and evolve, the 
world of struggle and change and imper- 
fection, there is another world—perma- 
nent, perfect, and changeless. Life evolves 
to a fuller and more continuous knowl- 
edge of this world.” In the evolutionary 
movement we experience the thrust for- 
ward of a blind Life Force. “The Life 
Foree has created us for a purpose, and 
it cannot afford to have us dallying by 
the roadside.” 

Whether we agree with Mr. Joad’s phi- 
losophy of religion or not, we are grate- 
ful for the eloquence and persuasiveness 
with which he urges men to seek the 
spiritual values of the Christian life. Per- 
sonally, we think his dream of a tran- 
scendent Deity, calmly residing in a world 
separated by an impassable gulf from 
this, leaves this world entirely unac- 
counted for and all its problems as per- 
plexing as ever. However, it is a good, 
stimulating book that repays careful 
reading. W. A.V. 


A Restoration’ Dramatist 
“BRAWNY” WYCHERLEY: CouURTIER, WIT, 
PLAYWRIGHT. By Willard Connely. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.00. 


Literary biography of a high order, Mr. 
Connely’s book will go far toward rescuing 
from oblivion a man who won for him- 
self a recognized place in the history of 
the British theater as a writer of sophisti- 
cated comedy, the literary ancestor of 
Sheridan, Pinero, and Noel Coward. Dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II., the two play- 
wrights who attained distinction were 
Congreve and Wycherley. The latter was 
born in 1640 and lived until 1715. Between 
these dates transpired a career rich in 
dramatic contrasts, essentially typical of 
its land and time. The son of a country 
lawyer, wealthy and ambitious, manager 
of the estates of the Marquess of Win- 
chester, he was given a good education, 
being sent abroad with a tutor to study 
in France before going to Oxford, after 
which he arrived in London to prepare 
for the profession of the law. But endowed 
with tastes more literary than legal, al- 
ready something of a poet, coveting the 
life of a young man about town, he 
plunged gayly into the brilliant frivoli- 
ties of Restoration London, making for 
himself a place at the court of the Merry 
Monarch, as wit and gallant more than 
holding his own. His many social ad- 
ventures and love affairs, when he was 
boon companion of mighty nobles like 
Rochester and Buckingham, even of the 
king himself, the instantaneous success of 
his three plays, The Rehearsal, Love in a 
Wood, and The Plain Dealer, his un- 
happy marriage, and his gradual decline 
into debt, loneliness, imprisonment, and a 
forlorn old age,—all are recounted with 
understanding and power. On Mr. Con- 
nely’s pages not only Wycherley, but the 
England of his time, lives again. There 
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are clever pen sketches of various con- 
temporaries, Dryden, Pope, Dick Steele, 
as well as the King, and sundry personal- 
ities who made his court famous, and in- 
famous. For the historical information it 
contains, for the light it throws upon 
conditions prevailing in the English 
theater during the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, most of all for 
its skillful dissection of a personality in 
many ways highly gifted though possessed 
by manifold weaknesses, condemned to 
live in an age when every encouragement 
was given to self-indulgence, we recom- 
mend this book. A. R. H. 


“Sir Walter” Once More 


A Great RICH MAN. 
Boas. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. $8.50. 

Sir Walter Scott is the hero of this book. 
His wife believed that some day he would 
be a great, rich man. And so he became, 
thanks to his pen. At “Abbotsford”, built 
by the same pen, he lavished hospitality, 
even when he could ill afford it. His 
proudest accomplishment was the paying 
off of his great debts, incurred through 
no fault of his own by his too enthu- 
siastic publishers, the Ballantynes. The 
author enters into the inner thoughts of 
Sir Walter in an ingenious way. We see 
events through his eyes. One can scarcely 


By Louise Schultz 


read the book without loving and respect- _ 


ing its hero. But may we enter one 
caveat; the price is too high for a book 
of this size. E. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


GIRL’S FRIENDSHIP Book. By A. Gertrude 
Jacob. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House. $1.50. 

An experienced teacher of girls writes 
this sensible book on the problems, phys- 
ical, mental, and moral, of girls. The il- 
lustrations, drawn largely from the au- 
thor’s own contacts with her pupils, add 
greatly to the value of the book, which is 
wholesome, sane, and practical. Petting, 
lip-stick, smoking, diet, cleanliness are 
all here and are treated well. E. F. 


Tun SuHor-Winpow Murpers. By Vernon 
Loder. New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

An English detective story, original in 
plot, and highly exciting. Written in rapid- 
fire style, the plot develops at a pace which 
holds the reader absorbed and gives him 
little time to think, from the opening 
paragraph to the final dénouement. The 
solution of the problem, when it arrives, 
is plausible, logical, and unexpected. What 
more can you ask? AR. H. 


JuNioR Worsuip Guipe. By Charlotte Cham- 
bers Jones, Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $2.00. 

A useful book for teachers of juniors. 
It contains a year’s program of worship 
on specific themes, an abundance of wor- 
ship materials for building services, some 
nature services to fit the various seasons 
of the year, and fifty stories for use in 
school sessions. Intended primarily for the 
Church School Closely Graded Courses, it 
will provide a valuable manual for any 
teachers of juniors. E. F. 
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OUR CHILDREN é 


Midsummer Mystery 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Sue Foster, shelling peas on the back 
steps that perfect midsummer morning, 
looked troubled and forlorn. 

Now and then her sober blue eyes 
rested sadly on a charming white house 
set in thick green shrubbery beyond a 
lilac hedge. Janet’s house. Only Janet had 
moved away forever to Oregon and Sue’s 
heart was simply broken. Mother predicted 
the new neighbors were nice—she had 
heard about them from some of the vil- 
lage people—but Sue’s loyal heart re- 
sented anyone who might try to take 
Janet’s place. 

There was Molly Heath, too. She, the 
other member of the True Blue Trio, had 
been acting mysterious and aloof. Just 
when Sue needed her most, Molly wasn’t 
herself. And of all things, she was help- 
ing with the work at Seth Kraft’s across 
town. Nobody understood that, not even 
Dr. Foster, who was familiar with every- 
body’s troubles. Surely Molly, capable 
though she was for her age, had enough 
to do with keeping house for “Gramp” 
Heath in the little old cabin at the edge 
of the forest. 

Thud — thud — bumpity-bang! Sue 
jumped up in panic, spilling the pan of 
peas. From above came a rending sound, 
grunts, and a plump boy in overalls 
rolled from the low roof and landed 
in a pansy bed.. 

“Johnny Foster!” Sue’s voice was in- 
dignant. “if you want to practice circus 
stunts, why not pick the hayloft? Now 
you can just gather up these peas. Of 
all—’” 

“That’s right, rub it in”, grumbled 
Johnny, going over himself and finding no 
damage except to pride and overalls. 
“S’pose I’d risk breaking my neck on 
purpose?” 

At the rattle and wheeze of an old car 
going by, Johnny flushed. 

“Of course, Seth Kraft would have to 
be passing! He’s a crook all right! Never 
has paid us boys for doing his chores last 
winter when he fell and busted his knee- 
cap. Here, Sis, I'll pick them up.” 

Johnny set to work apologetically. “I 
was fixing my aérial”, he explained. 
“That storm last Tuesday messed it up— 
and somehow my foot slipped. Heard 
about the big gravel slide? Silver Hill 
moved again. About ‘leventeen tons of 
sand and gravel moved over and filled 
up that big gulch on ‘Gramp’ Heath’s 
place.” 

“T thought you and Chubby were goitg 
to help ‘Gramp’ mend his roof and build 
a new chicken house”, Sue remarked as 
Johnny mobilized the last runaway peas. 

“He told us not to bother.” Johnny’s 
round freckled face looked puzzled. 

“‘Gramp’ acts funny lately. Sort of tries 
to get rid of us kids when we stop to 


help or ask him to spin yarns about the 
time he drove the Leadville stage. Yester- 
day Molly was airing things and looked 
like she’d been erying. You don't s’pose 
‘Gramp’ would up and leave without tell- 
ing anybody, do you, Sis?’ 

Sue looked thoughtful. “Gramp’” had 
acted rather lost ever since the death of 
his old friend. “Cap” Lennox died in the 
winter. 

Later Sue decided to go over to Council 
Rock in the pines and write Janet all 
about it. She would stop at “Gramp’s” cabin 
and leave some fresh rolls and a fruit turn- 
over. Maybe she could get “Gramp’” to 
talk, explain why Molly should be help- 
ing at Seth Kraft’s when everybody 
knew “Gramp” Heath had no use for 
Kraft. In fact, foxy-eyed, furtive Kraft 
was as unpopular with the valley folk 
as old Bob Heath was popular. But there 
was no sign of life about the little slab 
house in the clearing. So, with a feeling 
of disappointment, Sue crossed the gulch 
and went up the trail into the cool West- 
ern pines. The forest, with its fine timber 
and rocky slopes, had belonged to 
“Grampy” Heath since pioneer days. 

There had been a deep spring of water 
up in the aspens, and good water was 
worth more than the hidden gold in the 
mountains; for it was every settler’s neces- 
sity and treasure in a region dependent on 
rains or melting snows for moisture 
through the summer. Sue recalled the 
time four summers ago when a cloud- 
burst had remodeled hill geography. Silver 
Hill, a restless bit of scenery, had moved 
and “Gramp’s” spring had completely 
vanished. 

Sue was thinking of this and missing 
Janet and Molly sadly when she came 
around a turn in the trail and gasped at 
sight of a trespasser perched on Council 
Rock. Sue stared up at a whistling sprite 
of a girl in tan tweeds . She saw the slim, 
boyish figure, merry little face about 
which tumbled coppery curls, and wide 
hazel eyes that danced in greeting. 

“Hello!” trilled the stranger with a 
gay hand wave. “I knew if I took off my 
shoes and socks, I’d get caught. But you 
see, I’m drying out. Fell off a log and—” 
Something in Sue’s unsmiling face 
checked the girl’s chatter. “Is—is this 
your rock?’ she asked impishly. 

Sue’s pretty mouth quirked irresisti- 
bly. “Well, we’ve always called it ours, 
Janet and Molly and I. And it is in 
Molly’s woods, but of course—” 

“I know what you’re thinking”, ac- 
cused Hazel Eyes impudently. “That we 


ought to exchange names. Let’s not, 
please! Don’t you simply adore a 
mystery ?” 


Sue nodded her smooth brown head re- 
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luctantly. The red-headed elf bubbled 
over delightedly. 

“Oh, I’m so glad! I’m always hoping 
for clues. I stumbled over a sort of mys- 
tery an hour ago.” She lowered her 
voice mysteriously. “I was wading down 
there in the creek and didn’t know there 
was a soul near. I’d just climbed on 
that old log, so I could see into a bird’s 
nest in the bushes—grosbeak’s I think— 
when I heard voices right on the other 
side of the willows, and maybe I wasn’t 
surprised to peek through and see Santa 
Claus fishing!” 

At Sue’s start of natural astonishment, 
the stranger laughed again. 

“Well, anyway he looked like Santa, 
only this nice old man with white whis- 
kers wasn’t a bit jolly. He was worried 
and out of temper, and I didn’t blame 
him when I saw the man standing on the 
bank grinning at him. This man had 
little sharp eyes and big white teeth 
like Red Riding Hood’s wolf and he 
talked through his nose—like this—” 

“What were they talking about? Sue 
clutched Redhead’s shoulder excitedly. 
“Oh’ I’ve been so worried about the way 
‘Grampy’ and Molly have been acting. 
You see—”’ And forgetting that the new 
girl must be the stranger who was moy- 
ing into Janet’s sacred house, Sue told 
her everything. 

Hazel Hyes were sparklets of excite- 
ment now. “It is a mystery, then! How 
lovely! Well, I couldn’t hear much, be- 
cause the water made so much racket, 
and right in the middle of it the mean, 
old log turned over and I fell in. But I 
remember some things. The Wolf man 
said, ‘It’s not my fault you went Cap’s 
security.’ And something about a trust 
deed, whatever that is. And when he 
went on up the path he called back some- 
thing about ‘Move out the first, and I 
don’t mean maybe.’ ” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Sue. 
‘Gramp’ would talk to Father.” 

“Never mind, we’ll solve the mystery”, 
crowed the damp elf in gay confidence. 
“Oh, don’t look shocked, it isn’t snooping! 
And you'll be helping your friends even 
if they are too proud to ask for help. 
I could tell the minute I saw him that 
this Kraft man wasn’t honest. Now I 
must fly. Meet me here to-morrow and 
bring all the clues you can pick up.” 

“Let’s climb up and see what Silver 
Hill looks like now”, suggested Sue as 
she met Pat at Council Rock the follow- 
ing afternoon. As the two slim figures 
took the sun-checkered trail, Sue went 
on: “Kather told Mother last night 
that Seth Kraft had broken the Circle Bar 
people up in business. You see, Kraft 
loans money to folk and charges a lot 
for it. And then when they can’t pay he 
takes over their land. These Circle Bar 
men have to give him their fine cattle, 
Father says.” 

“And it has been a hot, dry summer 
and cattle must have good water”, Pat 
murmured thoughtfully. Five minutes 
later Sue scrambled over some big bowl, 
ders that had tumbled down with the 
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A Unitarian Conference to Which 
All the Delegates Came on Foot 


HE opportunities and difficulties of 

Unitarian work in the Khasi and Jain- 
tia Hills district of northeast India are 
thus set forth by Ekiman Singh in a letter 
written to THE REGISTER, after he had 
attended the Khasi and Jaintia Hills Uni- 
tarian Conference at Mawpat this spring, 
when three hundred people came on foot 
from the twelve churches of both districts: 

“As a boy I have attended one or two 
of these conferences, but cannot remember 
much; so that this is really my first ex- 
perience as a Khasi Unitarian taking part 
in all its doings, at the same time learning 
more and more of the customs and con- 
ditions of Unitarian work here. I have 
been told that this conference was the 
first one in the last few years that was 
conducted in a successful manner. I have 
seen nothing but friendly feelings and 
desire to work together for the common 
good among all leaders of different 
churches. 

“Nowhere have I seen the noble con- 
cept of the brotherhood of man so actually 
practiced as it was in this gathering. 
Men, women, and children sat on the 
ground and ate their food like one big 
family; there was absolutely no social 
barrier erected between the very poor and 
those who are better off. All the people 
came to this place on foot, ranging from 
one hour’s journey to two and three days. 


Newcomer to Y. P. 


“Unitarians here, as well as those of 
other faiths are more socially bound to- 
gether than in America. This is due to 
the absence of recreations and entertain- 
ments. During the week two services were 
held, one in the church and the other in 
the homes. On Sunday two and sometimes 
three services are held, which consume al- 
most the whole day. 

“The greatest drawback to promoting 
our cause here is lack of financial help 
from abroad. Of all religious denomina- 
tions, we Unitarians are the poorest, due 
to the fact that practically all the people 
are either farmers or laborers. We cannot 
ut teachers in our schools to teach the 
children to read and write; and, if there 
are schools of other denominations in the 
villages, the parents are not willing to 
send their children there, as they do not 
like the teachings there. 

“The time is certainly very favorable 
for sending missionaries here, as the people 
are now slowly breaking away from their 
old faith and groping for a new religion, 
and Unitarianism in its simplest form is 
the easiest for them to understand. The 
liberal cause here has been slowly losing 
ground, and certainly just now there is 
not much chance for its growth. Help of 
some sort is badly needed here, either finan- 
cially or through a missionary.” 


R. U. Conferences 


Worcester Federation meets at Rowe, with “faculty” and “stunts” 


NEW Young People’s conference, to be 

added to the growing list of Y. P. R. U. 
conferences, was held by the Worcester 
Federation at Rowe Camp, Rowe, Mass., 
July 12-20. The purposes of the conference 
were to draw leaders and members of the 
different groups of the Federation closer 
together through a week of meetings, to 
develop potential leaders, to help the in- 
dividual Unions, to strengthen the Federa- 
tion, and to support the National Y. P. R. U. 
There were thirty-five delegates, including 
speakers, present, representing twelve 
societies. ; 

The faculty included Rev. Dan H. Fenn 
of Taunton, who gave a series of stimu- 
lating talks based on advertising slogans, 
and Rey. Houghton Page of Greenfield, 
who gave several inspiring addresses on 
“Approaches to Religion’. Dr James C. 
Dunean of Clinton and Dr. Albert N. 
Kaucher of West Upton preached the Sun- 
day sermons. Dr. Kaucher also led two 
informal discussions on “Our Faith” and 
“What Do You Believe Concerning Im- 
mortality?’ 

Conferences on Y. P. R. U. programs 
and policies were led by Elizabeth Lindsey, 
field secretary of the Y. P. R U.; Beatrice 
McCrohon of Worcester, secretary of the 
Worcester Federation; Ralph Laselle of 
Westboro, president of the federation, and 
Howard Searles of Marlboro, director’ of 
the National Y. P. R. U. Winthrop South- 
worth, Jr., who will assume his duties 


as Mid-Western field secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U. in the fall, presided at the 
“model meeting’, which proved entertain- 
ing as well as educational. Morning chapel 
and candlelight services were led by the 
delegates. 

Swimming in the morning, and pienies 
and afternoon excursions to near-by moun- 
tains and other points of interest and 
scenic beauty, added much to the fullness 
of the program. Dancing and vaudeville 
stunts served to complete it. 

Much credit is due to the committee of 
which Howard Searles was chairman for 
planning and executing such a successful 
and well-balanced program. Other com- 
mittee members were as follows: Beatrice 
McCrohon, Worcester; Ralph  Laselle, 
Westboro; Coburn Lear, Leominster; 
Ethel Hennis, Clinton; Harold Daigneau, 
Worcester, and Raymond Turner, Hope- 
dale. Plans are already underway for a 
Rowe Camp Reunion in December and a 
1931 Worcester Federation Conference. 


Menpon, Mass.—<At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Parish, Freeman ©. Lowell 
was elected clerk and A. Sumner Cole- 
man collector and treasurer, and the fol- 
lowing persons were chosen to the Parish 
Committee: Mrs. Lillian White, Herbert 
J. George, Nancy C. Darling, Julia F. 
Darling, Florence Bennett, Peter O. Gas- 
kill, Herbert E. Whiting, Mrs. Louisa 
Snow, Nina M. Burr, and Leonard BE. Taft. 
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North Middlesex Meeting 


Speakers drawn entirely from Cor ference 
give stimulating addresses 


The North Middlesex Conference tried 
the experiment of drawing all its speakers 
at the spring meeting from churches in 
the Conference—an experiment which re- 
sulted in interesting sessions and addresses 
well received. Meetings were held at the 
Unitarian Church in Chelmsford, Mass., 
June 11. 

Rey. Albert L. Hill, Congregationalist 
clergyman of Wilton, N.H., gave the open- 
ing address, taking for his subject “Our 
General Christian Heritage’. He spoke of 
symbolism, illustrating his talk with the 
different symbols used in the memorial 
windows in many churches, such as the 
cross, crown, and circle, as indicative of 
the Christian heritage and promise. 

Rey. John H. Wilson, of Littleton, Mass., 
was the second speaker at the morning 
session, and his subject was “Our Liberal 
Contribution as a Corrective to a False 
Historical Emphasis”. Mr. Wilson divided 
his address into two parts—the contribu- 
tion and the emphasis—asking the ques- 
tion “What Are Unitarians?’ He sketched 
the history of the movement back through 
the centuries, stating that many were Uni- 
tarians who at that time did not call 
themselves by that name. The movement 
came in England from the church, and in 
America from the people. He told of the 
men of Revolutionary time who stressed 
the idea of the goodness of man and other 
fundamentals of Unitarianism, although 
there was no church of that name at that 
time. 

Rey. Charles B. Ames, of Groton, Mass., 
spoke in the afternoon on “The Tragic 
Temptations of a Prosperous Era’. He 
spoke of some of the temptations as being 
a “sense of superiority, boast of national 
prosperity, independence, freedom’. He 
said that there needed to be bounds for 
the freedom of to-day, and sound judg- 
ment, and a sense of responsibility that 
we conserve against the coming of lean 
years. ; 

Rey. Charles De Vries, of Pepperell, 
Mass., discussed “The Basic Place of Our 
Pure Liberal Religion in the Future”. He 
stated that “pure liberal” religion never 
will have a “basic” place in human society, 
for it is a flower rather than the root. 
The place and promise of our churches 
to-day is in a realization of our peculiar 
free faith in the world. Many say they 
are not Christians, and so the Christian 
tradition is being destroyed. We should 
share the unity of all believers and keep 
our own distinctive faith. We must sense 
human nature in religion, for in keeping 
true to type is our big opportunity. Our 
churehes are a safety valve to release 
dangerous pressure. Our position depends 
on our ability to interpret by letting out 
the dangerous pressure while keeping the 
real power under control.. Real faith is 
always dangerous, the “dynamite of God”. 
The majority to-day will not believe ex- 
cept through signs and wonders. Blessed 
are those who believe without any evi- 
dence! Our trust in God is our justifica- 
tion, effort, reward. Keeping the faith, 
though free, is our peculiar mission. 
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A Notable Century of Men and Women 


in Cincinnati’s First Unitarian Church 


Here Post Office Mission began—Oollect ministers’ portraits 


. UNITARIAN traveling west from Bos- 
ton, Mass., in the early twenties of 
the last century would pass through 
Springfield and Pittsfield, Mass., and ar- 
rive at Meadville, Pa., or Rochester, N.Y., 
before he found his own people. If he came 
a little later, in the thirties, he would 
find companies in Buffalo, N.Y., 1882, 
Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, 1830, 
and St. Louis, Mo., 1834. 

The First Unitarian Congregational 
Church in Cincinnati had the fortune of 
a good beginning. Edward B. Hall came 
as the first minister. His life work is 
associated with Providence, R.I. Ephraim 
Peabody was there for four years. His 
name is associated later with New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and King’s Chapel in Boston. 

The first building was on the site of 
the new Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Fourth and Race Streets. The second 
building is still standing at Highth and 
Plum Streets, from which the congrega- 
tion removed to the present building at 
Reading Road and Linton Street. 

Thirteen ministers have served the 
church in the century: Edward B. Hall, 
Ephraim Peabody, Benjamin Huntoon, 
William Henry Channing, Cornelius 
George Fenner, James Handasyd Perkins, 
Abiel A. Livermore, Moncure D. Conway, 
Thomas Vickers, Charles W. Wendte, 
George A. Thayer, Alson H. Robinson, and 
John Malick. The ministry of George A. 
Thayer, as active pastor and as pastor 
emeritus, covered almost half the century. 

For the centenary observance the church 
completed, with one exception (Cornelius 
George Feuner), its collection of por- 
traits of the ministers for the hundred 
years. Those just added are a _ portrait 
of Dr. Wendte, given by him, painted at 
the time he left Chicago, Ill., in 1876, 
to become minister of the church; a large 
photograph of Dr. Conway taken at the 
time of the Civil War, when he was min- 
ister, given by his son, Eustace Conway 
of New York City; a portrait of Dr. Hall 
given by his old church in Providence, 
R.I.; and photographs of Dr. Vickers, 
from his daughter, Mrs. Benton S. Oppen- 
heimer of Cincinnati, and of Rev. Alson 
H. Robinson of Plainfield, N.J. 

Also in recognition of the centenary 
of this church and of the First Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., a joint session 
of the Western and Southern Conferences 
was held in Cincinnati, May 12-14. 

Under the ministry of Moncure D. Con- 
way, 1856-62, the church divided, form- 
ing the Church of the Redeemer, which 
had a separate existence for twelve years, 
meeting at Sixth and Mound Streets. 
Their ministers were Amory D. Mayo and 
Charles Noyes. The churches reunited in 
1876 under Charles W. Wendte. 

When the church moved to Reading 
Road and Linton Street in 1888, a group, 
finding a downtown church more con- 
venient, formed Unity Church. Judson 
Fisher, Leon A. Harvey, Elijah A. Coil, 
and George R. Gebauer were the ministers. 


In 1898 this congregation merged with 
the church on the hill. 

Among the memorials in the church are 
a carved oak organ case given by Mrs. 
Frederick Eckstein and her son Frederick, 
Jr.; an oak pulpit carved by the late 
Henry Fry, given by Mrs. M. E. Ingalls; 
a carved oak railing designed by Frederick 
Eckstein, Jr., which, after his death was 
given by his mother as a memorial to him. 
Miss Mary Rawson gave the bookease for 
the Sallie Ellis books, left by her to the 
church. The Thornton Room was given by 
Mrs. George Thornton. In 1900 the de- 
scendants of the founders gave the Tif- 
fany window back of the pulpit. Memorial 


DOORWAY 


Yo the historic First Unitarian Congregational 
Chureh in Cincinnati 


windows have been added in memory of 
Katherine T. Thayer and George A. 
Thayer. The Ingalls family left a fund 
to provide flowers annually. On the first 
evening of the joint conference, a tablet 
was dedicated to the memory of William 
Howard Taft, a former member and a 
supporter of the church until his death. 

In the longer life of the city and the 
country the church has had its part. 
William H. Channing was one of the first 
orators in the generation that had Wendell 
Phillips. Hmerson called Channing “the 
evil time’s sole patriot”. Channing and 
Conway were both national figures in the 
anti-slavery movement. John Handasyd 
Perkins was the first minister to the 
poor in Cincinnati and Charles W. Wendte 
was active in the first organization of the 
city charities. Thomas Vickers was vigor- 
ously associated with the movement to 
abolish Bible reading in the schools here, 
and he was supported on the bench by 
Alphonso Taft, father of the Chief Jus- 
tice. The Unity Club in its day provided 
one of the first popular lecture courses 
Sunday afternoon and supported a day 
nursery. George Thayer continued the tra- 
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dition of participation in affairs. He served 
on the Committee of One Hundred ap- 
pointed by the Mayor at the time of the 
Courthouse Riot, and was president of 
the City Club for three years. The Unita- 
rian Post Office Mission work was begun 
here by Miss Sallie Ellis. 

The church is collecting books by and 
about the ministers and laymen of the 
century. There is a memoir of Rev. Hd- 
ward B. Hall. Rev. Ephraim Peabody 
launched a New England kind of magazine, 
The Western Messenger. In “A New Eng- 
land Romance”, Prof. Francis G. Peabody 
of Harvard University has told of the 
courtship of his father, Hphraim Peabody, 
and Mary Jane Derby of Salem, Mass., 
who visited in Cincinnati in the thirties. 
Their daughter, Ellen Derby Peabody, born 
here, became the wife of Charles W. Eliot. 

Rev. William Henry Channing, 1839-41, 
belonged to the New WHEngland-Concord 
school by birth and sympathy. He wrote 
the life of tis uncle, William Ellery Chan- 
ning; of his friend, Margaret Fuller Ossili; 
and of his cousin, James Handasyd Per- 
kins, who was minister from 1847 to 1849. 


In two volumes, Channing brings to- 
gether the verses, tales, and historical 
sketches written by Perkins. Rey. Abiel 
Abbot Livermore, 1850-56, later was 


president of Meadville Theological School 
for twenty-three years. He was the author 


of a number of books on Bible inter- 
pretation. 
Rey. Thomas Vickers, 1867-74, carried 


on a discussion in the newspapers with 
Archbishop Purcell. The articles later were 
collected in book form by the church. To 
this correspondence Dr. Vickers added a 
translation of the Papal Syllabus of 1864. 
His arguments against Bible reading in 
the public schools were published in kook 
form, with the counter arguments of Rey. 
Amory D. Mayo of the other Unitarian 
church, who favored Bible reading. 

Dr. Moncure D. Conway published The 
Dial, a magazine, at 76 West Third Street, 
January, 1860. Among the press notices 
was one from The Ohio State Journal 
which surprised Dr. Conway. He wanted 
to meet the man in Ohio who could write 
that way. The author was William Dean 


Howells, who had issued his first book 
jointly with J. J. Piatt, “Poems of Two 
Friends”. Emerson contributed quatrains, 


an essay on “Domestic Life’, and an ad- 
dress on the anniversary of emancipation 
of the slaves in the West Indies; Howells, 
four poems; and Orson Murray, an article, 
“On Prayer,’ which ‘made an explosion 
like a bomb’. Of the two hundred articles 
appearing in The Dial in its short life, Dr. 
Conway contributed thirty, in addition to 
seventy critical notes on new books. Dr. 
Conway left two volumes of reminiscences 
and numerous other writings. 

Rey. Charles W. Wendte, 1876-82, is the 
author of a life of Starr King. His rem- 
iniscences cf a long life of varied ex- 
periences has been published recently, giv- 
ing interesting chapters on Cincinnati of 
that period. He calls it “The Wider 
Fellowship”. 

There is a life of Timothy Flint, the 
first signer of the church in 1830, who 
came to Cincinnati as a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary. The Flintiana is voluminous. 

(Continued on page 674) 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The seasons, ever 


changing, 
fulfill the plan and 
purpose of 
GOD 


who is. eternal 


Pageant Pictures Founding 
of First Church in Taunton 


The First Congregational Society, Uni- 
tarian, in Taunton, Mass., was founded 
in 1637, and the formation of this first 
church in Taunton was depicted in simple 
pageantry this spring at the final union 
service of a series conducted by the Taun- 
ton Ministers’ Union in observance of the 
Massachusetts tercentenary. All music at 
the service was of the seventeenth century. 

Frank W. Hutt, author of the pageant, 
read a prologue. The “Spirit of the Pi- 
oneer” was played by Howard MacGlash- 
ing. Rev. Dan H. Fenn, the minister, took 
the part of Master William Hook, who 
conducted the first service. Elizabeth Poole 
was portrayed by Mrs. Mary Church, and 
Richard Wiiliams and Walter Deane, dea- 
cons in the first church, were portrayed 
by Rey. C. Leonard Holton and Dr. Robert 
L. Roberts, the former being pastor of the 
Raynham, Mass., Congregational Church 
and the latter the pastor of the Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


A Notable Century of Men and Women 


in Cincinnati’s First Unitarian Church 
(Continued from page 673) 

Mary P. Wells Smith, now of Greenfield, 
Mass., is the author of “Jolly Good Times 
Today” and “A Jolly Good Summer’, ex- 
tended to a series in which children of the 
church at that time are recognized as the 
originals and Dr. Thayer as Dr. Taylor. 
For fifty years, Mrs. Smith's books of 
early New England for young people have 
held their place. A new edition has been 
issued by Little, Brown and Company. 

William H. Venable was the author of 
thirty-six books. His “Beginnings of Lit- 
erature Culture in the Ohio Valley” is a 
collection of unusually interesting things. 
Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton is the 
author of numerous poems, and the tra- 
dition is carried on by her son, John W. 
Brotherton. Their verses of more recent 
years appear in the collection issued by the 
Ohio Valley Poetry Society. Felix Foch, 
known to the magazine world as “The 
Queer Corners Man”, for many years has 
brought out treasures new and old from 
many places. 


Robert T. Weston, Cum Laude 

Rey. Robert T. Weston, East Lexington, 
was awarded a Bachelor’s degree cum 
laude, recently, by the Harvard Theological 
School. So far as can be discovered, that 
degree, cum laude, has been given only 
five times by the School. Mr. Weston will 
return for graduate work. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


years’ experience show 
iT () that Laymen’s League 

chapters which are rep- 

resented at their con- 
ventions almost invariably do the 
best work. The Eastern Conven- 
tion will be held at 


LENOX, MASS., SEPT. 19-21 


Arrange for delegates now so that 
they can plan ahead to avoid conflict- 
ing engagements. Send their names 
to the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


SIXTENN Bacon StTRent, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Academic Year, 1930-31 will 
begin Wednesday, October 1, 1930. 


For information address 


President Sypney B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementa work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religien and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and Iodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 19380. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE ciristian INEXPENSIVE 


UNION VACATIONS 


46 BOYLSTON STREET 
For Young Men at the 
CAMPING CLUB 
$11.10 WEEKLY. Inquire at 
48 Boylston Street HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasurFr, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. RvTLepeGe, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIg# M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“(In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 

eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 

All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 

irre cura room, board, laundry, $800. 
rite to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 
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_ Essex Conference Celebrates Tercentenary 


of Colony—Service in Honor of Dr. Bentley 


Contribution to Maintenance Fund is voted 


HE spring meeting of the Essex Con- 

ference was devoted to a celebration of 
the tercentenary of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. The meetings, held in the after- 
noon and evening of June 8 at the First 
Church, Unitarian, in Salem, Mass., were 
preceded by a union service at the Second 
Church, Unitarian, in Salem, with the First 
Chureh, and the Peabody, Mass., and 
Marblehead, Mass., churches joining. Rev. 
James Luther Adams was in charge of 
the service, Dr. Howard C. Gale of Pea- 
body read the responsive readings and gave 
the closing prayer and benediction, and 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings read the Scripture. 
The tercentenary service prepared by Dr. 
H. H. Saunderson was used. 

Since Dr. William Bentley was the 
most eminent man of the Second Church’s 
tradition, it was decided to devote this 
service to him. Judge Alden P. White, 
president of the Essex Institute and judge 
of the local probate court, a man exceed- 
ingly well read in New England history, 
gave the address. Dr. Bentley was minister 
of the Second Church from 1783 to 1819; 
was a graduate and tutor of Harvard; 
was feared in his time as a radical, “who 
blurted out his thoughts”; was a friend of 
Dr. Priestley and of President Jefferson ; 
was offered the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and the chaplaincy of 
Congress, but preferred to remain in 
Salem; was active in the social, economic, 
political, and religious life of the Common- 
world peace, gave the address on “The 
Bentley Diaries”, important source books 
for a history of the period. 

At the vpening session of the Confer- 
ence, devoted to business, it was voted to 
continue for two years more the Confer- 
ence contribution of $50 to general denomi- 
national finances, to be apportioned to the 
Maintenance Fund of the Laymen’s League 
and the Y. P. R. U. This is in addition 
to gifts from parishes and individuals of 
the Conference. It was decided to change 
the autumn meeting from a general gather- 
ing to a small one of persons holding 
executive responsibilities. 

A musical program followed, furnished 
by a special tercentenary orchestra as- 
sembled by George J. Perry, director of 
music at the First Church, and the First 
Church choir. In the evening, Edwin D. 
Mead, lecturer, writer, and worker for 
world peace, gave the address on “The 
Background of the Tercentenary”’. 

From an historical analysis of the Puri- 
tans and the Puritan influence in America, 
Mr. Mead turned to some of the achieve- 
ments of Massachusetts. It has been the 
center of the four greatest movements 
in America, he said, citing the American 
Revolution, the beginnings of the anti- 
slavery movement, the law that first gave 
woman her rights as a citizen, and the 
movement for doing away with war. These 
were all cradled in Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mead. The first large peace 
society was founded in this State in 1815. 

“The time has come for a revival of the 


Puritan religion”, he said in a closing plea 
for clear thinking in regard to religion. 
He criticized more or less severely some 
of the present trend of religious thought. 
“The men whose tercentenary we are cele- 
brating did not think of God as an ab- 
straction”, he declared. 


Installs Mrs. Pickett 
at Barnstable, Mass. 


The installation of Rev. Anita Trueman 
Pickett as minister of the Congregational 
Church and Society, Unitarian, of the 
Hast Precinct of Barnstable, Mass., took 
place Sunday afternoon, July 27. 

The invocation was given and the 
Seripture read by Dr. Sarah Ann Dixon 
of Tiverton, R.I. The sermon was de- 
livered by Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn 
of Taunton, Mass., and the prayer was 
offered by Rey. Harold L. Pickett of 
Brockton, Mass. A combined address to 
the parish and to the minister was given 
by Rev. George Kent of New Orleans, La. 
Brief greetings to the new minister were 
extended on behalf of the parish by the 
chairman, Bruce K. Jerauld; on behalf 
of the Cape Cod Conference by President 
James Freeman of Sandwich, Mass.; and, 
on behalf of the Town of Barnstable by 
Rey. Sumner J. Brown of St. Mary’s 
Church. 

Mrs. Pickett was ordained at Woburn, 
Mass., in 1921, and has served in several 
joint pastorates with her husband, Rev. 
Harold L. Pickett, as well as conducting 
the summer services of the Unitarian 
Church at Rowe, Mass., for five years. 
She has three grown children and a grand- 
daughter. She published three books in her 
youth, and has given hundreds of lectures 
in many cities, but prefers the work of 
the ministry, combining as it does so many 
interests and forms of service. - 


Midsummer Mystery 
(Continued from page 671) 


last landslide, and with a cry of discovery 
went down on her hands and knees, to 
Pat’s surprise. 

“It’s the spring! ‘Gramp’s’ lost spring!” 
Sue was saying over and over like a 
chant. Pat, breathless and jubilant, threw 
herself down flat and stuck her red head 
under the last big bowlder whence came 
the gurgle and lisp of water. The girls 
drank of the sweet spring, dabbled their 
fingers in it. And Pat, in her best detec- 
tive voice, declared: “Well, I feel in my 
bones that we’re not the only ones that 
know about this. The way I’ve put one 
clue and another together, I think 
Kraft’s bent on driving ‘Gramp’ Heath 
out and getting hold of his land. He can 
run his cattle here, you see—oh, it’s get- 
ting so thrilling! It’s just like a play 
where the hero outwits the villain.” 

“But Kraft hangs on like a bulldog”, 
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remarked Sue anxiously. “Everybody dis- 
trusts him yet no one has ever caught 
him, you see. I asked Father, and he 
doesn’t know about any trust deed. May- 
be Mrs. Lennox and Miss Dora would 
know. They run the Lodge, you see, 
and before ‘Cap’ Lennox died he owed 
Seth Kraft some money, Father thinks. 
It’s like putting pieces of a puzzle to- 
gether, isn’t it?” 

“T’ve interviewed the Lennox ladies”, 
said Pat surprisingly. “We're staying 
there until the painters get through—” 
She broke off appealingly. “Oh, I heard 
you tell your brother you didn’t want 
new neighbors. You only wanted Janet 
back!” “And I know just how you feel! 
Because I had to leave my best chum 
when we moved here, you see. If you only 
could like me a little—”’ 

Arm in arm the two girls went through 
the woods together, eagerly discussing 
their plans. It was time to take their 
fathers into their confidence, they agreed. 
That trust deed had them stumped. 

So it came about that, on the last eve- 
ning of the month, “Gramp” Heath and 
Molly came to supper at Dr. Foster’s, 
both rather silent and uneasy. And just 
as the moon rose and silvered the hills, 
a wheezy old car stopped and Seth Kraft 
came up the walk—Doctor’s. orders. 
“Gramp” Heath was speechless with sur- 
prise when Dr. Foster began on sullen, 
sharp-eyed Seth Kraft. Sue and Molly 
would have slipped from the living room, 
but Dr. Foster motioned them to stay. 

“Sort of surprise party’, the Doctor 
said, gray eyes stern and accusing as 
they clashed with Kraft’s foxy ones. “You 
went a step too far this time, Seth. Many 
a time before you put over your shady 
deals, but you can’t take advantage of 
Bob Heath’s loyalty to his old friend. 
The whole country would rise up if they 
knew. Mrs. Lennox and Dora didn’t know 
the ‘Cap’ borrowed money from you in 
order to leave them a home. Or that 
‘Gramp’ Heath here went his security and 
that you made him give you a-trust deed 
to his place. You didn’t quite have the 
erust to have the deed recorded—you 
knew it would raise a storm. ‘Gramp’ 
has friends, though he’s too stubborn to 
remember that sometimes.” 

“Gramp” Heath tried to speak. Seth 
Kraft growled like a cornered wolf, but 
Dr. Foster wasn’t through. Sue squeezed 
Molly’s hand tightly. 

“So tear up your trust deed, Kraft. 
Mrs. Lennox knows the truth now, and 
she’ll pay you. A relative of hers left her 
a coffee plantation in Hawaii lately and 
she’s not so badly off. Some’ of us have 
been talking it over, Kraft, and the idea 
is that you’re not needed in this valley. 
Better get out—or change your ways. 
That’s all.” 

While “Gramp” and the Doctor talked 
everything over, Sue and Molly slipped 
away across the grass and at the lilac 
hedge they found Pat. Arm in arm they 
strolled through the moonlight. Sue was 
happier than she had been all summer. 
It was great to be walking three in a 
row again! 

{All rights reserved] 
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“T was sorry for your wife in church 
this morning when she had a terrific at- 
tack of coughing and everyone turned to 
look at her.” “You needn’t worry about 
that. She was wearing a new spring hat.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


There was a young lady named Bright, 

Whose speed was faster than light; 

She eloped on a day 

In a relative way, 

And returned on the previous night. 
—Quoted in Technology Review. 


Old Gentleman (at swimming pool): 
“T say, attendant, what is about the 
longest a person has stayed under water?” 
Attendant: “Oh, about five minutes, sir.’ 
Old Gentleman: ‘Well, there’s a man 
over there who’s easily broken the record. 
I’ve been timing him, and he’s been down 
seven minutes now.’—Pearson’s. 


He rocked the boat, 
Did Ezra Shank; 
These bubbles mark 


Where Ezra sank. 
—Whiz Bang. 


A young couple who had just married 
received many presents after establishing 
their home in a suburb. One morning they 
received two theater tickets, with a note 
which read: “Guess who sent these?’ On 
the appointed evening they went to the 
theater, returning very late. To their 
astonishment, everything of any value in 
the house had been carried away. On a 
table in the dining room they found this 
note: “Now you know.”’—Tit-Bits. 

Father Healey, an Irish priest and 
famous for his wit, was one day being 
shown through the home of one of his 
newly rich neighbors. Entering the library 
filed with books, the neighbor with a 
sweep of his hand said, “Ah! these are 
my friends, Father Healey.’ Healey 
picked up one of the books and examined 
it carefully. Then he turned to the gentle- 
man and said, “Yes, and I am glad to see 
that you are not one of those people who 
eut their friends.”"—Readers’ Digest. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


A pia following hotels are worthy of E 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles H Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.m. Rev. Clayton R. Bowen will 
preach. All seats free at all services. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL eet): 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. No services during July and August. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—IFIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 


patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U. A 
600 Guest Rooms with bet and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


EMM 


BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 

Fall Term, Sept. 2—Evening School, Sept. 15 

156 STUART STREET BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


C00 
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Rey. Vincent B. Silliman will preach August 24. 
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41 Bromfield St. Boston week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Organ position, substitute or per- 
manent. Telephone ARLINGTON 0541-J. 


WANTED—Working housekeeper, by elderly 
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are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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